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Alaska’s Role in National Defense 


, Announcer: 


We hear first from Colonel James T. Posey, who acts in the 
«dual capacity of Commander of the 57th Fighter Interceptor 
‘Wing and Commander of the Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
Fort Richardson. 


Zolonel Posey: 

Here at Elmendorf and Fort Richardson, the officers, sol- 
diers, and airmen are proud and grateful to be hosts this week 
to the distinguished radio forum, America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air. 

As members of the Alaskan Command, we are well aware 
of our responsibilities as defenders of this territory and the 
northern approaches to the United States. Tonight’s discus- 
sion will, of course, be of tremendous interest to the military 
team in Alaska. 

And now, with gratitude and pleasure, I would like to in- 
troduce the President of Town Hall, the Founder and Mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meeting, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
| (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 
Good evening, neighbors. Colonel Posey, it’s a great privi- 
lege for us to be here at Elmendorf Field and Fort Richard- 
son, our largest military establishment in Alaska, to stage 
tonight’s discussion. This smooth-working team of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force is a tribute to the skill and leadership 
f Lieutenant General William E. Kepner, the Commanding 
Officer, Brigadier General Julian W. Cunningham of the 
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Army, and Admiral Clifton Sprague of the Navy, and Major 
General Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., of the Air Forces. 

I want to also pay my respects to your Information and 
Education officers and staffs for the fine job they are doing 
in keeping the men and women of this important base up to 
date on current affairs, and I’m sure that their questions will 
reflect an understanding of the current situation just as the 
questions did on our previous programs from Air Force bases, 
It’s understood, of course, that the opinions expressed here 
are those of the individual speakers and have no relation to 
Air Force policy. 

Few of us outside Alaska are equipped to ask meaningful 
questions on tonight’s subject, “Alaska and Our National 
Defense,” yet it has become of major importance since the 
advent of flights by plane over the North Pole. Later in the 
program, we hope to bring you a question from the com- 
mander of a B-29 flying a weather-reconnaissance mission 
over the North Pole. 

In the meantime, we are going to hear from Governor 
Ernest Gruening, the Governor of Alaska, and Mr. John E. 
Manders, former Mayor of Anchorage. We’ll hear first from 
the Governor of Alaska, the Honorable Ernest Gruening. 
Governor Gruening. (Applause) 


Governor Gruening: 


Alaska’s role in national defense should be a major one. 
The reasons are chiefly geographic. If you have any doubt 
about it, look at a map of the world. 

Billy Mitchell was the prophet and discoverer of Alaska’s 
great strategic role in destiny, just as he was the prophet and 
discoverer of the military role of air power. As we all know, 
he was crucified on a cross of brass. As we know now, time 
has vindicated his fight for air power. But Billy Mitchell’s 
wisdom about Alaska’s strategic importance is not yet fully 
realized. The extremely moderate plans approved by the 
chiefs of staff several years ago have not yet been brought 
to completion. 

The responsibility for this failure rests chiefly with the 
80th Congress. The 81st Congress has made substantial 
amends, but we are still far behind schedule in Alaska. 

In my opinion, even the earlier plans for Alaskan defenses 
are now insufficient. Granted that there is no such thing a: 
absolute security and that many potential theaters of conflict 
require our attention, no one area, in my judgment, is more 
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: important than Alaska. Its capture by the enemy would be 
fatal. In its military development we are not dependent, as in 
| other areas, on the willingness of other peoples to resist, nor 
(on their codperation. : 

| Yet while Congress has unhesitatingly poured billions of 
(dollars into Europe to halt the advance of communist im- 
|perialism on an Eastern front four thousand miles from our 
‘shores, it has denied much lesser requested appropriations 
(to our Western front on our own soil, which, moreover, lies 
peatin naked eye view of Siberia. 

_ The inconsistency between Congressional action in the 
| East and inaction in the West is flagrant. Hap Arnold, the 
|late great war commander of our Air Force, a year ago wrote: 
“Through to this day, Alaska has never received the atten- 
(tion in national defense planning that it deserves. We were 
never able to get the money allocations for the Air Force 
(that we really needed there to give us the kind of bases we 
|xequired then and need more than ever now.” : 

Belatedly, due to the impact of events overseas, there is 
imoWw some improvement in Alaska’s defenses. Lieutenant 
(General Kepner, Chief of the Alaska Command, has recently . 
‘stated that an enemy invading Alaska now would get quite 
-e jolt. 

That is very gratifying. But it is, I feel, long past time that 
‘our Alaska defenses be not designed by fits and starts, con- 
‘ditioned by and responsive to the latest enemy maneuver, 
[but established firmly, grounded in the undeniable realities 
‘of Alaska’s unique and valuable location and the full realiza- 
‘tion of the Kremlin’s determination to conquer the world. 

Defensively, Alaska should be made impregnable. Offen- 
‘sively, it should be readied for immediate action in the event 
‘of total war. I for one am convinced that had we had two 
(‘United States Senators, Alaska would have had those neces- 
‘sary defenses long since, and Alaska would not then have 
‘been the only part of America invaded and for a time held 
‘by the enemy in the Second World War. 

And that brings up the matter of statehood. It should like- 
wise be voted by this Congress. A stable and growing popu- 
Jation and an expanding economy which statehood will pro- 
mote are essential concomitants of adequate defense. The 
warm support of Alaskan statehood by the Nation’s foremost 
military figures demonstrates its close relationship to an 


‘Alaska militarily strong. 


They include—these military leaders who endorse state- 
hood—the late Hap Arnold, Douglas MacArthur, Adiniral 
Nimitz, Lieutenant General Nathan Twining, until recently 
Chief of the Alaskan Command, Robert Patterson, former 
Secretary of War, Ike Eisenhower. = 

However, there are other reasons than purely military and 
economic, yet inseparable from national defense, which make 
statehood imperative. Even if the shooting war in Korea 
remains localized, the cold war will continue. In the struggle 
to win the passive, the undecided, the wavering nations to 
freedom’s cause, we must miss no opportunity to demonstrate 
our faith by deeds rather than by declamations. Granting 
statehood to our two Pacific territories, Alaska and Hawaii, 
would be such a deed. Such action would speak far louder 
than words. 

We cannot continue to profess concern about the lack of 
democracy in the Soviet satellite countries and elsewhere 
if we fail to practice it ourselves. We must end our own 
colonialism. This is no abstract theory. 

To substantiate the immediate, practical aspects of this 
issue, I wish to quote a statement made this month by Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. Said he, “The tendency of Asian 
nationalist movements to follow the leadership of the Com- 
munist party is dependent on the degree to which the deep- 
rooted anticolonial impulse is ignored by the Western 
powers.” 

Nehru is the leader of 300 million Hindus, and in a sense, 
he speaks for all the submerged peoples of the earth who 
are not yet communist enslaved. Do we wish to see them like- 
wise succumb to Soviet propaganda, when action on our part, 
consistent with our principles and traditions, may win them 
to our side? To win India would go far to compensate for the 
loss of China. It might well be the turning point in our en- 
deavor to establish government by consent of the people 
everywhere on earth. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Governor Gruening. Our next speaker is also 
an authority on this part of the world. He’s an outstanding 
attorney and former Mayor of the City of Anchorage, the 
Honorable John E. Manders. Mr. Manders. (Applause) 


Mr. Manders: 
Governor Gruening, I fully agree with you on the question 
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of Alaska’s role in the national defense. Alaska’s geographical 
proximity to Soviet territory makes obvious that it is a stra- 
cegically important area as a bulwark of the continental 
United States, and as such it deserves and must be 
Ziven the utmost in economic development and defense at 
the expense of the entire United States, regardless of whether 
‘Alaska is a state or a territory. 

Every American citizen should contribute to Alaska’s de- 

cense because of its strategic position, and in doing so, insure 
the personal security of himself and his family. 
_ I further agree with you, Governor, to a great degree, in 
respect to your views on statehood for Alaska. But when I 
say statehood, Governor, I mean statehood—statehood as it 
.s known, mers cod: and enjoyed by the residents of con- 
tinental United States; a sovereign state admitted to the 
[inion on an equal footing with other states, master of its own 
Hestiny, with control of its own resources, its minerals, its 
ands, and its waters; not a synthetic and impotent statehood 
cesting uneasily on a pyramid of federal bureaus, federal 
eeservations and withdrawals, and dominated by a federal 
pureaucracy; not a minimum state or a second-class state so 
jevoid of control over its resources and affairs as to be under 
the domination of the federal agencies. 

Iam a citizen of Alaska, not a federal or territorial official 
2nd not a member of the Alaska Statehood Committee. Even 
so, I take my hat off to no man when it comes to the question 
of Alaska statehood. 

I am no recent convert to the statehood cause. I formed 
and was one of the charter members of a nonprofit corporation 
csalled Statehood for Alaska, which was created on January 7, 
1944, for the purpose of advocating admission of this great 
erritory to the Union. That was before the Department of 
he Interior endorsed the statehood movement. 

Someone, I don’t remember who, suggested that Secretary 
‘ekes endorsed statehood for Alaska so that the Department 
of Interior could have two rubber-stamp Senators. 

Yes, Governor Gruening, I’m for statehood; but not for the 
yresent legislation, House Bill 331, either the House version 
or the Senate version. 

The House version, which quite apparently was the handi- 
york of the Department of the Interior, would create no state 
1t all except the state of vassalage with the Departments of 
nterior and Agriculture quarreling for the status of overlord. 

Astounding as it may seem, this monstrous piece of legis- 
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lation, which had the unqualified support of the Departmen 
of the Interior, you, Governor, and the Alaska Statehooc 
Committee, would have vested the new state at the time o 
its admission with but little over one-half of one per cent o 
the total area of Alaska. The residents of the new state woul 
privately own an additional one-half of one per cent, and the 
Federal Government would retain securely, within its bosom 
‘ownership and control of the other -99 per cent. 

As Father Hubbard aptly remarked, “This isn’t even a: 
good as 3.2 beer. In fact, it’s not even near beer.” (Applause, 

Additional lands would pass to the state if and when i 
pleased the Department of the Interior to extend rectangula’ 
surveys to unoccupied, unreserved areas. At the rate these 
surveys have progressed during the last five years, durins 
which the Interior Department, Governor, has been hastenin; 
preparations for statehood, it would require 13,000 years t 
complete them. 

Passage of this bill would strike terror to the heart of Stalir 
and demoralize the Kremlin, so its supporters say. They argu 
that its passage is urgently necessary in order to show th: 
United Nations and the masses of Asia that America wil 
practice what it preaches and grant self-government to it: 
own territories. 

Self-government of what, Governor? And what will w 
govern with? Who will govern whom? We citizens of Alask: 
will dance to the tune of the Secretary of the Interior and hi 
absentee administrators and appointees, if this bill become: 
law, and it will be livelier dancing than in the past. 

Senator Austin, who heads our delegation to the Unite 
Nations, would be ashamed and embarrassed by the term 
of this bill if it became a law. If this measure is a sample o 
the self-government and self-control which the United State 
is advocating for the downtrodden masses of Asia, then w 
had better prepare for a poor reception there, also. 

Why should the people of Alaska sacrifice their birthrigh 
in order to give lip service to the cause of freedom? Charit; 
begins at home. Why not draft and sponsor legislation to mak 
Alaska a real state with the control of its destiny in Alaska 

Let us not, Governor, deceive ourselves. We are now in th 
initial stages of what oat prove to be another of the grea 
battles between concentrated bureaucratic power and fre 
democratic government. (Applause) 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Manders. Well, Governor Gruening, it 
seems that he’s thrown down a glove to you, and I think we 
pught to hear from you before we take the ipesvions from the 
audience. 

Governor Gruening: Well, I heard precisely those same 
arguments advanced at the hearing in Washington by the 
thief lobbyist of the canned salmon industry. (Laughter and 
ipplause) 
| At that hearing, some 60 Alaskans had come down to testify 
m favor of the particular bill in question, the House version, 
which is distinctly not as good as the Senate version which 
we now have. But with all the feeling which these original 
statehood proponents, like Mr. Manders, appeared to have, 
prasn’t it surprising that not one single Alaskan thought it 
worth his while to come to Washington to protest against the 
pil? The only spokesmen were from outside Alaska. 
‘ Applause) 

Now it may interest Mr. Manders to know that Secretary 
‘ekes now opposes this bill, also. This bill is a more generous 
pill than has been drawn up for any of the public land states 
hat have come into the Union. The western states are public 
snd states, and the entire issue of the opposition seems to 
evolve about the amount of land that the new state will get. 

Well, in the House bill the state was to get four sections, 
nd that would have meant that those sections, being num- 
ered sections, would have included mountaintop and glacier 
md tundra. The Senate, sensitive to the fact that the state 
hould have some good land, devised an entirely new formula 
nd provided the addition of some substantial acreage for 
rublic usage that should go to the new state—20 million acres 
—which the authorities of the new state, once it came into 
‘eing, could choose. 

That was a unique provision. The new State of Alaska will 
e able, in the first five years, to make up its mind what 
0 million acres it wants, and it can choose the best. It’s just 
onsense to say that this is a poor bill. It’s an excellent bill. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Governor Gruening. Mr. Manders, 
ave you any comments before we go on with the questions? 

Mr. Manders: I have. I am very interested in what you said, 
‘overnor, respecting those proponents of statehood. How- 
ver, one’s presence does not always answer the question 
s to whether one is right or wrong. 
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As to the lands that this bill presumes to give to the Terri 
tory of Alaska, I wish to call to your attention the fact tha 
the Department of the Interior has already withdrawn fron 
the public domain and has reserved close to 100 million acre: 
of land out of a total of 365 million acres of land in this terri 
tory. And of the 100 million, they have withdrawn the bes 
lands. The other lands that are left are those that they didn’ 
think were worth withdrawing. And it is those other lands 
those other unsurveyed lands, that the State of Alaska wil 
have its choice of asking for. And those lands, mind you, have 
never been surveyed. They are not giving you the land 
that are already under reservation. They are only giving you 
unreserved lands, when surveyed. (Applause) 

Moderator Denny: Thank you, Mr. Manders. Now, whil 
we get ready for our question period, here is a message fo: 
our Town Hall listeners. 

Announcer: More than 16 thousand Town Meeting fan 
contributed funds to make possible Town Meeting’s tri 
around the world last summer, while millions of American 
heard and enjoyed these programs from twelve world capi 
tals. You'll be glad to know that a book, The World We Sar 
With Town Hall, by Mary Bell Decker, a member of ou 
Town Hall Seminar, has just been published. It is the firs 
full-length book published about this adventure in worl 
understanding and should be of interest to Town Meeting fan: 

The book is based on Mrs. Decker’s diaries which she wrot 
for her friends and is an intimate day-to-day record of th 
doings of this representative group of Americans who me 
and talked with prime ministers, foreign secretaries, leader: 
and common folk in twelve important world capitals. You’. 
want to read The World We Saw With Town Hall, by Mar 
Bell Decker. You may order through your local bookstor 
or through the publisher, Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39t 
Street, New York, for $3. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


| Mr. Denny: Here at Anchorage, Alaska, we are just 1,700 
iiles from the North Pole. As a part of the work of the 375th 
econnaissance Wing at Eielson Air Force Base near Fair- 
anks, our B-29 planes make regular weather-reconnaissance 
iissions over the North Pole. We’ve invited the commander 
' the crew of one of these planes to participate in this broad- 
ast by asking the kind of question he and his fellow crew 
cembers are thinking about as they sit up there in the plane 
ver the top of the world. 

|Now, come in, Commander of B-29 on the North Pole 
feather Reconnaissance! 

(Commander: Mr. Denny, I'd like to ask both your speakers, 


oking at a polar map, how they think the defense of Alaska. 


‘ould prevent an attack on the United States industrial cen- 
irs by way of the polar route? 
_Mr. Denny: There you are, Governor Gruening. Will you 
andle that first? 
iGovernor Gruening: Well, if you look at a polar map, you 
9tice that Russia and Siberia go about halfway around the 
be. They go through 180° of meridian. Now the part of 
zssia that is closest to the United States is the eastern part 
Siberia, and the distance from eastern Siberia to, say, 
© Puget Sound Region is about 2,400 miles, and in that 
-sion you have some very vital establishments. You have 
.e Bremerton Navy Yard, you have the Grand Coulee Dam, 
su have the Bonneville Dam, you have the Boeing plant. 
.And in order to fly to that region from eastern Siberia, a 
stance of 2,400 miles and return—4,800 miles—which is 
nite a flight, they would have to fly over Alaska and risk, 
iring that long journey, being intercepted and shot down. 
they wanted to avoid Alaska, they would have to travel 
7 a circuitous route, first westward—from East Cape, let 
; say—around the Aleutians, and then eastward again, 
hich would probably add about 1,000 miles each way and 
ake the range longer and longer. As you go farther away 
om the eastern part of Siberia, naturally, the distance be- 
mes greater, and also you would not go over Alaska. 
I doubt whether Alaska would be any defense in an attempt 
attack, from European Russia; our eastern cities. But the 
stance would be very much greater. The distance from 
oscow, let us say, to Detroit or New York would be about 
)00 miles each way, or a total of 10,000 miles, which is quite 
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a range for a bomber, especially one carrying a load. So th 
in the region where the distance was shortest and an attac 
was most likely to be productive, Alaska would present 
very considerable obstacle. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very much, Governor Gruenin 
Mr. Manders, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Manders: As I’ve said, I’m not a military man, but tl 
only thing I can suggest is that any individual will take tl 
shortest distance between two points. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you very much, Mr. Mande1 
We start with the gentleman there in the back. 

Man: I have a question for Governor Gruening. What pa 
are the civilians going to play in the defense of Alaska, ar 
what is to be done with the civilians in case of war wit 
Russia? 

Governor Gruening: Well, there are two questions ther 
I’m hopeful that every civilian will play an active part in tl 
defense of Alaska when such defense is necessary, and I s 
no reason why there should be any thought of evacuatin 
We want to stand in our boots and do whatever is necessal 
right here. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The young man here. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


ERNEST GRUENING — Governor of Alaska since 1939, Ernest 
Gruening is known also as author, lecturer, and editor. His news- 
paper career began right after his graduation from Harvard (A.B., 
1907; M.D., 1914), and he spent over twenty years on various news- 
papers, from reporter and writer of special articles to editor and 
managing editor. He held the office of managing editor of the New 
York Tribune and later of The Nation. He was also editor of The 
Nation for 10 years. In 1934, he accepted an assignment on the Cuba 
Commission of the Foreign Policy Association. This seems to have 
been a turning point in his career, for he was next appointed 
director of the Division of Territories and Island Possessions in 
the Department of Interior. Before assuming the governorship of 
Alaska, he was Federal Emergency Relief Administrator for 
Puerto Rico. 

A contributor to magazines and encyclopedias and a lecturer 
on Inter-American relations, Governor Gruening is also the author 
of several books, among them, Mexico and Its Heritage and The 
Public Pays. 


JOHN E. MANDERS— One of the outstanding attorneys in Alaska, 
Mr. Manders is Former Mayor of Anchorage, and was the Re- 
publican candidate for Alaskan Delegate to the United States 
Congress in 1944. 
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|Man: Mr. Manders, in regard to a complete statehood bill, 
> you feel that there will be nothing later if a compromise is 
ccepted now? 
iMr. Manders: I think that you might as well have this cor- 
(ct in the first instance rather than take a bill which in its 
resent form, to my mind, would be bondage. (Applause) 
iMr. Denny: Thank you. Next question from the gentleman 
rer on the left. 
iMan: Mr. Manders, how great importance do you attach to 
laska’s geographical position in view of Russia’s record of 
anned world aggression? 
|Mr. Manders: Not being a military man, I can only answer 
‘at by saying that whoever holds Alaska holds the world. 
md that is what Billy Mitchell said many years ago. 
|[Man: Governor Gruening, is the present statehood bill, 
»w before the Senate, a suitable bill to give Alaska ad- 
ittance to the Union as an asset instead of a liability? 
‘Governor Gruening: Well, I think you heard my response 
Mr. Manders, Mr. Olsen. I think it’s an excellent bill and, 
I say, a better bill than has been received by any of the 
‘cent public land states admitted. 
Mr. Denny: Well, thank you, Governor Gruening and Mr. 
anders, and I want to thank Colonel Posey. Our warm 
anks also to you and your staff here at Elmendorf Field 
r your hospitality and generous codperation. Now, in just 
few moments, I'll tell you about our subjects and speakers 
r next week. 
Announcer: Town Hall and the American Broadcasting 
smpany are proud to be able to bring you this series of 
‘ograms from Air Force Bases through the codperation of 
e Information and Education Section of our Air Force. 
yere are three more Town Meetings to come: from Scott 
eld, from Maxwell Field, and from Bolling Field. 
If you are not now receiving the Town Meeting regu- 
rly and would like to receive each of the broadcasts from 
e Air Force bases, send your request to Town Hall, New 
ork 18, New York, and enclose $1. Or if you wish a copy 
‘tonight’s program only, enclose 10 cents. The address is 
»wn Hall, New York 18, New York. Please do not send 
amps and allow about two weeks for delivery. 
Now, to tell you about next week’s program, here is your 
oderator, Mr. Denny. 
Mr. Denny: Next week’s Town Meeting will be the fourth 
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in this special series under the auspices of the Informatic 
and Education Section of the United States Air Force. Th 
program moves from Alaska to Scott Field in Bellevill 
Illinois, for discussion of the subject, “What Are the Re. 
’ Issues in Our Fight Against Communism?” Our speake: 
will be Louis Fischer, foreign correspondent, and author « 
the new book, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi, and Congres: 
man Harold H. Velde, Republican of Illinois, member of th 
House Un-American Activities Committee. So plan to k 


with us next week and every week at the sound of th 
Crier’s bell. 
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TOWN MEETING REVIEW 
4 “The Listener Talks Back”’ 


l Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
Tuesday's broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your 
ppinions, pro and con. They should be mailed to Department A, Town 
Hall, New York 18, N. Y., not later than Thursday following the pro- 
ram. fe is understood that we may publish any letters or comments , 
seceived. 


| 

_ The letters which are here reprinted in whole or in part are a few 
bf the total number received up to noon of October 2, dealing with the, 
Bee Meeting of September 26: “Is Total Mobilization a Threat to 


Democracy?” The speakers were: Congressman Hugh Scott and Albert 
“ore. 


4ISTORY AND HYSTERICS 


“Total mobilization is definitely a threat to democracy, in my opinion. 
{i seems incredible to me how anyone who has the most elementary 
rnowledge of history from the beginning of time could think other- 
wise.” —Miss Ann Mousssau, Rockford, Illinois. 

“Total mobilization is definitely a threat to any country and will 
urely destroy representative government as soon as it is adopted.... 
Jur leaders have aroused the citizenry to a hysterical frenzy with their 
‘uphasis these last two years on war. Now they propose to adopt the 
egime of those who oppose us. If we lose our freedom at home, why 
end our precious youth 5,000 miles to be murdered?” —CrEciLE BELL, 
“cero, Illinois. 


NSURANCE AGAINST WAR 


“Ts total mobilization a threat to democracy? No. Not so long as the 
smerican people are alert to their citizenship responsibilities. Present 
vorld conditions would be a bigger danger to democracy with only 
sartial mobilization. Chances are that with total mobilization a third 
vorld war can be avoided...and that insurance is worth any cost.” — 
,0UIS TANENHAUS, Syracuse, New York. 


,OST IN THE DUST 


“This week’s topic was completely lost in the dust. The two speakers 
liscussed the various shades of mobilization and whether or not Russia 
vas mobilized. There was only one mention of democracy or of our 
ivil liberties, which should have been under discussion with mobiliza- 
ion continuously.” —HeELENn Jacoss, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REPARATION FOR AGGRESSION 


“T do not think that total mobilization is a threat to democracy. People 
re no longer asleep...to the need of preparing for Russian aggres- 
ion.... We must be well prepared to meet any eventuality.” —Mkrs. 
oun A. Harrison, Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 


ART OF A PATTERN 


“Slowly the pattern takes form—stringent laws against free speech; 
onest voices silenced; high, higher, and still more taxes; war pros- 
erity; people enslaved—all this while we tell our people how much 
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better off they are than other countries.” —Mrs. M. V. Buptone, Chicago 
Illinois. 


YES AND NO 

“I think total mobilization is a definite threat to democracy, but n 
mobilization means the certain end of democracy.... War with Russi 
is now inescapable; the only question is: When will it come? ...If we 
can, by complete mobilization or other means, even including the 
vicious use of all weapons in our power, stop Russia, we may hope fo: 
Pax America.”’—EtTHan W. Bruce, Baytown, Texas. 


NOT NECESSARILY 


“Mobilization need not permanently endanger liberty, if the true 
"motive be publicly known. An informed public cannot be enslaved.” — 
CHARLES BowELL, Holton, Kansas. 
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